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head of this clique, was guilty of insubordination of the most grievous character, stirring up the "war office gentry and their adherents, pensioners and expectants," to a busy attack on him.
Let it be further understood that General Jackson well knew that in the estimation of this crowd of war-office gentry his appointment of Major General was a never-ending offense, and that his great service in saving the country from deep humiliation was an aggravation of the offense of being* Major General, rather than a virtue.
Under the existing facts the letter was thoroughly Jack-scmian, and I here give parts of it: as follows:
''HEADQUARTERS DIVISION OP THE SOUTH,
"NASHVILLE, December 3, 1817.
'Vyjr; 1 have been absent from this place for a considerable time, rendering the last friendly office I could to a particular friend, whose eyes I closed on the 2Oth ultimo. Owing1 to this your letter of the i4th of October was not received until the ist instant.
"Upon receipt of the anonymous letter mailed from New York 1 hastened to lay it before you. That course was suggested to me by the respect I had for you as a man and a soldier, and that you might have it in your power to answer how far you had been guilty of so base and inexcusable conduct. Independent of the services you have rendered your country, the circumstances of you wearing the badge and insignia of a soldier led me to the conclusion that I was addressing a gentleman, With these feelings you were written to; and had an idea been for a moment entertained that you could have descended from the high and dignified character of a Major General of the United States, aud used language so approbrious and insolent as you have done, rest assured 1 should have viewed you as rather too contemptible to have held any converse with you on the subject. If you have lived in the world thus long in entire ignorance of the obligations and duties which honor impose, you are indeed past the time of learning, and surelyismissed from the service.
